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period from 1754 to 19 1 7. Professor Morse Stephens contributes 
an introduction, the volume being also a doctoral dissertation 
accepted by the University of California. On the whole, Dr. 
Westergaard's work is a distinct contribution to the meagre 
historical literature of the West Indies. Wm. K. Boyd. 

Shakesperean Playhouses. A History of English Theatres from the 
Beginning to the Restoration. By Josiah Quincy Adams. Boston and 
New York : Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50 postpaid. 

Although valuable studies of the methods of dramatic repre- 
sentation in the time of Shakespeare have been published and 
though much light has been thrown on the conditions of the 
Elizabethan stage, this book is the first attempt at a connected 
history of the playhouses themselves since Ordish's Early 
London Theatres in the Fields, 1894. Excellent as his book is, 
Ordish covered only a part of the field and discussed only six 
playhouses. The present volume, after preliminary chapters on 
"The Inn-yards" and "The Hostility of the City," takes up 
The Theatre, The Curtain, The First Blackfriars, St. Paul's, The 
Bankside and the Beargarden, Newington Butts, The Rose, The 
Swan, The Second Blackfriars, The Globe, The Fortune, The 
Red Bull, Whitefriars, The Hope, Rosseter's Blackfriars (or 
Porter's Hall), The Phoenix or Cockpit or Drury Lane, Salisbury 
Court, The Cockpit-in-Court (or Theatre Royal at Whitehall), 
devoting a chapter to each one. The final chapter deals with 
Miscellaneous Playhouses. As one reads the accounts of these 
various theatres one cannot withhold his admiration for the faith, 
courage, persistence, and energy of such men as the Burbages, 
Henslowe, Alleyn, Phillips, and Shakespeare himself, who in 
the face of discouragement and violent opposition, constructed 
their playhouses, perfected their organizations, and made possible 
the presentation of the plays of Shakespeare, Marlowe, and other 
great playwrights of the day. Driven from place to place by the 
hostility of the city authorities and of the neighboring property 
holders, with their buildings frequently destroyed by fire, the 
various theatrical companies had a hard struggle for existence. 
Particularly interesting is the history of the Globe Theatre, with 
its carefully planned organization of an interlocking directorate 
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of "housekeepers" and actors. "The superiority of the Globe 
Company over all the others was acknowledged in the days of 
James and Charles, and to-day stands out as one of the most 
impressive facts in the history of the early drama." 

"The book is throughout the result of a firsthand examination 
of original sources," says Professor Adams, "and represents an 
independent interpretation of historical evidence." It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with plans and cuts from old maps and old 
manuscripts which make clear in every case the exact situation 
of the particular playhouse under discussion. Involving as it 
does such a mass of detail, the book is remarkably clear in its 
arrangement and method of presentation and refreshingly free 
from dogmatism, pedantry, and the wearisome accumulation of 
statistics. 

The National Budget System. By Charles Wallace Collins. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 

This work is an attempt to show what the budget system is, 
and, in order to do so, the author sets forth in review the theory 
and practice of the budget systems in the leading states of the 
world. Next in order he discusses the proposed application of 
the system to the United States Government and the adjustments, 
short of a constitutional amendment, necessary to its adoption 
in our country. The book is written for the general reader. 
The descriptions of the plan and workings of the budget systems 
in foreign states are excellently done, as are also the detailed 
accounts of the preparation and ratification of financial measures 
in the United States. In the United States Government the 
spending of the money voted by Congress and the auditing of 
the accounts are completely in the hands of the Executive, and 
in these respects our system is unique. The author proposes 
that the President of the United States shall prepare and present 
to Congress an itemized programme of necessary expenditures 
for the following year, and that this programme shall be ratified 
by Congress without the privilege of amendment so as to increase 
the amount proposed. His proposal does not seek to change the 
principle of presidential responsibility and control, but suggests 
that some independent means of audit should be provided. A 



